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YOUR  COUNTRY’S  FUTURE  IN  FORMOSA;  YOUR  CHILD’S  FUTURE  IN  SCHOOL  - 

TWO  ISSUES  BEFORE  THE  CONGRESS 


CONFUSION  REIGNS  ON  FORMOSA  RESOLUTION 

What  It  Is 

In  his  message  to  Congress  of  January  24,  Presi- 
ident  Eisenhower  declared:  “In  the  Western  Pacific 
a  situation  is  developing  in  the  Formosa  Straits  that 
seriously  imperils  the  peace  and  our  security.” 

In  view  of  “provocative  political  and  military  ac¬ 
tions,  establishing  a  pattern  of  aggressive  purpose” 
on  the  part  of  the  Communists,  the  President  asked 
the  Congress  to  pass  a  resolution  that  would  “clearly 
and  publicly  establish  the  authority  of  the  President 
as  Commander  in  Chief  to  employ  the  Armed  Forces 
of  this  Nation  promptly  and  effectively  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  indicated  if  in  his  judgment  it  became  neces¬ 
sary.” 

The  President  stated  that:  “In  the  interest  of 
peace,  therefore,  the  United  States  must  remove  any 
doubt  regarding  our  readiness  to  fight,  if  necessary, 
to  preserve  the  vital  stake  of  the  free  world  in  a  free 
Formosa,  and  to  engage  in  whatever  operations  may 
be  required  to  carry  out  that  purpose.” 

The  resolution  as  adopted  (II. J. Res.  159;  S.J.Res. 
28)  reads  in  part:  “Resolved. ..that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  be  and  he  hereby  is  authorized  to 
employ  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  as  he 
deems  necessary  for  the  specific  purpose  of  securing 
and  protecting  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  against 
armed  attack,  this  authority  to  include  the  securing 
and  protection  of  such  related  positions  and  terri¬ 
tories  of  that  area  now  in  friendly  hands  and  the 
taking  of  such  other  measures  as  he  judges  to  be  re¬ 
quired  or  appropriate  in  assuring  the  defense  of 
Formosa  and  the  Pescadores.” 

Ambiguity  and  Confusion  over  Quemoy  and  Matsu 

Senator  Kefauver  criticized  the  message  and  reso¬ 
lution  for  what  he  called  its  “fatal  ambiguity”.  Sena¬ 
tor  Langer  asked  if  the  resolution  gave  the  President 
“a  blank  check  to  send  armed  forces”  hundreds  of 
miles  inside  the  Chinese  mainland?  Senator  Lehman 
raised  the  question:  “Why  must  or  should  Congress 
write  him  fthe  President”]  a  pre-dated  blank  check  of 
authority  for  acts  which  might  be  beyond  his  consti¬ 
tutional  powers,  but  which  are  not  spelled  out  in  the 
pending  joint  resolution?” 

The  ambiguity  of  the  resolution  is  particularly 
evident  in  such  phrases  as  “such  related  positions  , 
and  “the  taking  of  such  other  measures  as  he  judges 
to  be  required  or  appropriate.”  The  words  “such  re¬ 
lated  positions”  have  been  taken  to  refer  particularly 


to  the  Quemoy  and  Matsu  islands,  which  are  but  a  tew 
miles  off  the  coast  of  China,  and  which  are  garrisoned 
by  Nationalist  troops. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  resolution  covers 
these  islands  was  unanswered  during  debate  on  the 
resolution,  although  Mr.  Eisenhower  issued  a  “clarify¬ 
ing  statement”  January  27,  in  which  he  gave  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  decision  to  use  American  forces  except 
in  “immediate  self  defense  or  in  direct  defense  of 
Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  would  be  a  decision 
which  he  would  take  and  the  responsibility  for  which 
he  has  not  delegated.”  The  intent  of  the  President 
was  to  calm  the  fears  of  those  who  saw  danger  of  war 
starting  from  precipitate  action  by  local  commanders 
or  either  side,  in  the  Quemoy  or  Matsu  areas. 

But  the  situation  has  not  been  clarified.  Herbert 
Ellison,  writing  in  the  Washitigton  Post  and  Times- 
Herald  for  January  30,  1955,  summarized  the  situation 
concisely:  “The  President  in  his  message  calling 

for  a  joint  resolution  on  the  protection  of  Formosa 
says,  ‘What  we  are  now  seeking  is  primarily  to  clarify 
present  policy.*  This  is  precisely  what  he  has  failed 
to  do.  The  evidence  is  the  confusion  which  has  been 
created  in  all  allied  capitals,  including  Taipeh 
["capital  of  Formosa,  or  Taiwan  as  the  Chinese  call 
the  island”].” 

Further  Confusion 

The  confusion  regarding  the  resolution  has  been 
worse  confounded  by  the  fact  that  many  members  of 
Congress  believed  and  so  declared  that  they  were 
voting  to  give  the  President  powers  that  he  already 
had.  To  quote  from  Margaret  Chase  Smith:  “I  am 
going  to  vote  for  this  resolution  even  though  I  do  not 
consider  it  necessary  from  a  constitutional  stand¬ 
point,  for  I  believe  the  President  already  has  all  the 
necessary  power  without  this  resolution.  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  it  because  the  President  feels  that  it  will 
strengthen  his  hand  in  dealing  with  the  situation.** 

Senator  Morse*s  stand  on  this  point  is  significant: 
“One  of  the  most  unsound  arguments  I  have  heard  in 
connection  with  this  subject  —  an  argument  which  we 
heard  in  committee,  and  an  argument  which  was  re¬ 
peated  by  the  Senator  from  Maine  this  afternoon  —  is 
that,  in  the  interest  of  national  security,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  go  along  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  an  argument  which  might  have 
a  place  in  the  forum  —  to  the  extent  any  forum  exists 
—  of  a  dictatorship  country, but  notin  free  America...** 

To  summarize  the  confusion  in  this  resolution:  the 
Congress  gave  to  the  President  power  which  he  al- 


ready  had  as  Commander  in  Chief.  In  so  doing,  how¬ 
ever,  they  went  so  far  as  to  sanction  his  “taking  of 
such  other  measures  as  he  judges  to  be  required  or 
appropriate.”  No  man  in  public  office,  however 
worthy  he  may  be,  deserves  such  a  pre-dated  vote  of 
confidence.  Congress  should  never  abdicate  in  ad¬ 
vance  its  power  to  declare  war. 

Passage  of  the  Resolution 

The  Formosa  resolution  is  puzzling  and  confusing 
in  many  respects.  But  two  things  at  least  stand  out 
clearly. 

First,  the  resolution  was  adopted  with  startling 
speed.  Mr.  Eisenhower  presented  his  Formosa  plan 
Monday,  January  24.  The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  considered  the  matter  for  five  hours,  during 
which  time  they  heard  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  and 
and  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Admiral 
Radford.  They  approved  the  resolution  without  amend¬ 
ment,  and  on  January  25,  the  House  adopted  it  by  a 
vote  of  410-3.  Those  voting  against  were  Graham  A. 
Barden  of  North  Carolina,  Timothy  B.  Sheehan  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  Eugene  Siler  of  Kentucky. 

The  Senate  gave  a  little  more  time  to  the  resolu¬ 
tion.  The  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committees,  meeting  jointly,  heard  Secretary  Dulles 
January  24,  and  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
January  25.  On  January  26  the  joint  committee  de¬ 
feated  amendments  by  Senators  Humphrey  and  Kefau- 
ver  designed  to  limit  and  clarify  the  resolution  and 
and  then  approved  the  resolution  by  a  vote  of  27  to  2. 
Se:iators  Morse  and  Danger  voted  against  the  resolu¬ 
tion  in  committee. 

Floor  debate  in  the  Senate  covered  three  days  and 
at  times  was  stormy.  Three  efforts  were  made  to  limit 
the  resolution  to  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores,  but 
these  failed.  President  Eisenhower  apparently  recog¬ 
nized  discontent  with  the  blank  check  nature  of  the 
resolution,  however,  and  on  January  27  issued  his 
“clarifying  statement.” 

On  January  28  the  Senate  passed  the  resolution  85- 
3.  Senators  Danger,  Dehman  and  Morse  opposed  the 
resolution  and  argued  vigorously  against  it  on  the 
floor.  In  explaining  his  vote,  Senator  Dehman  de¬ 
clared:  “...I  still  cannot  vote  for  the  joint  resolution 
so  long  as  it  contains  language  which  writes  a  blank 
check  of  dangerous  authority  —  authority  which  can 
be  used,  or  which  might  be  used  —  to  involve  us  in  a 
war  which  we  do  not  want  and  which  the  free  world 
does  not  want,  and  indeed  greatly  fears.” 

The  haste  with  which  the  resolution  was  passed 
and  the  excitement  generated  in  the  press  and  over 
radio  set  the  stage,  as  it  were,  for  the  blitz  action  of 
the  House  as  it  voted  extension  of  the  draft  early  in 
February.  But  public  excitement  contrasted  sharply 
with  the  calm  of  President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary 
of  State  Dulles.  A  few  minutes  after  he  signed  the 
resolution  on  the  morning  of  January  29,  Mr.  Eisen¬ 
hower  left  for  golf  in  Georgia,  while  Mr.  Dulles  went 
to  the  Bahamas  for  a  week  of  fishing. 

United  States  Isolation 

Presidential  ambiguity  over  Quemoy  and  Matsu  and 
other  “related  positions”  has  distressed  the  capitals 
of  the  major  western  powers.  Indeed,  the  situation 
shows  how  a  policy  of  expanding  military  commit¬ 
ments  may  actually  result  in  a  form  of  isolation. 

Joseph  C.  Harsch  points  to  “The  Real  Danger” 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  for  February  3,  1955. 


He  writes:  “The  real  danger  lies  not  in  what  might  t 
happen  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  in  t 
such  a.  military  operation  fU.  S.  and  Communist  fight¬ 
ing  over  Quemoy,  Matsu  or  even  Formosa"],  but  rather  s 
in  what  might  happen  to  the  moral  reputation  and  the  r 
public  credit  of  the  United  States  in  the  outside  world.  ( 
The  United  States  has  always  to  this  date,  been  able  1 
to  lead  a  substantial  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  the  present  Formosa  crisis  the  < 
United  States  could  easily,  and  for  the  first  time,  be  i 
outvoted  in  the  U  N.  More  than  that,  it  could  not  i 
possibly  expect  to  obtain  the  fighting  support  of  a 
coalition  as  it  did  in  the  Korean  war.  If  the  United  i 

States  were  to  go  to  war  over  Quemoy,  it  would  go  i 

alone.” 

Thomas  D.  Stokes,  writing  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  for  January  27,  1955  evidenced  a  similar 
concern.  In  an  article  headed  “Morse  Speaks  his  Con¬ 
science”,  Mr.  Stokes  said  of  the  Oregon  Senator: 
“He  bespoke  the  worries  that  plague  many  of  us  when 
he  showed  how  we,  ourselves,  might  be  hailed  as  ag¬ 
gressors,  contrary  to  international  law,  should  our 
military  leaders  interpret  the  vague  language  of  the 
Eisenhower  policy  resolution  as  authority  to  strike 
at  the  mainland,  and  thus  involve  us  in  an  Asian 
continental  war.” 

Deeper  Involvement 

A  second  fact  is  that  the  peaceful  purposes  of 
President  Eisenhower  are  more  than  ever  compromised 
by  the  war-like,  return-to-the-mainland,  purposes  of 
Chiang,  and  the  equally  war-like  purposes  of  the  Com¬ 
munists. 

The  President  says  that  he  will  make  the  decisions 
as  to  the  use  of  American  forces  other  than  in  “imme¬ 
diate  self-defense  or  in  direct  defense  of  Formosa  and 
the  Pescadores...”  In  other  words  the  President  has 
promised  that  he  alone  will  make  the  decision  to  use 
American  forces  in  and  about  Matsu,  Quemoy  and  the 
mainland.  But  to  quote  from  Mr.  Morgenthau  writing 
in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  of  January  30,  1955. 

“For  it  is  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  not  the  President's 
subordinates ,  who  controls  the  Quemoy  and  Matsu 
Islands.  Hence,  it  is  Chiang  Kai-shek  who  can  cre¬ 
ate  in  the  'proximity  of  the  Chinese  mainland  a  situa¬ 
tion  calling  for  Communist  countermeasures  in  the 
form  of  concentrations  of  troops  and  war  material.  No 
military  intelligence  is  smart  enough  to  distinguish 
between  the  defensive  and  aggressive  purposes  of 
such  a  concentration  and  all  military  intelligence  is 
prone  to  find  what  it  would  like  to  find.” 

The  intent  to  deter  attack  by  the  forces  of  Com¬ 
munist  China  where  Mao  Tse-tung  has  belligerently 
asserted  the  intent  to  seize  Formosa  is  laudable.  But 
to  try  to  deter  Mao  by  raising  the  hopes  of  Chiang  that 
he  may  be  re-unleased  is  to  increase  the  danger,  not 
to  lessen  it. 

Herbert  Elliston,  writing  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times-Herald,  January  30,  1955,  sums  up  the 
situation:  “There  is  no  justification  in  law  or  morali¬ 
ty  or  common  sense  for  staying  in  the  trap  of  Chiang’s 
real  estate  known  as  the  offshore  islands.” 

Conference  Table  and  Cease  Fire 

The  danger  posed  by  the  struggle  between  Commu¬ 
nist  and  Nationalist  Chinese  is  real.  Since  Formosa 
is  a  tinder  box  which  may  set  off  World  War  III,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  every  effort  be  made  now  to 


reach  a  general  Far  Eastern  settlement,  through  nego¬ 
tiation  and  the  U  N. 

To  make  this  possible  there  must  he  a  cease  fire, 
and  the  cease  fire  must  apply  to  the  critical  areas, 
namely  the  offshore  islands.  A  cease  fire  has  meaning 
only  if  it  applies  to  the  areas  where  fighting  is  most 
likely  to  break  out,  or  is  already  in  existence. 

There  must  also  be  willingness  to  move  toward 
eventual  recognition  of  Communist  China  and  seating 
it  in  the  United  Nations  (see  Supplement  to  News¬ 
letter  No.  133  for  a  discussion  of  this.) 

The  U.S.  has  actually  moved  closer  in  recent 
months  to  a  two-China  policy  —  one  that  recognized 
the  Communist  regime  on  the  mainland  and  the  Nation¬ 
alist  regime  on  Formosa.  What  is  really  needed  now 
is  use  of  negotiation  and  the  conference  table  where 
both  China’s  are  represented. 

U.S.  leaders  often  speak  of  negotiation  from 
strength.  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  said  February  23 
that  American  military  forces  in  the  Pacific  are 
stronger  than  they  have  ever  been.  If  we  grant  the 
dubious  premise  of  negotiation  from  strength,  now  is 
the  time  to  do  it. 

It  is  patience,  the  conference  table  and  the  U  N 
that  point  the  way  to  a  lasting  solution  in  this  trou¬ 
bled  area.  To  quote  Senator  Lehman:  “Whatever  the 
difficulties  in  securing  United  Nations  action,  such 
action  is  our  best  and  foremost  hope.’’ 


CONTROVERSY  RAGES  OVER  PLANS 
TO  MEET  EDUCATION  CRISIS 

In  Washington,  substantial  Congressional  attention 
now  centers  on  school  construction  needs  and  various 
proposals  for  federal  assistance.  There  appear  to  be 
four  main  schools  of  thought: 

(1)  The  President,  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Brownell,  Commissioner 
of  the  Office  of  Education,  call  for  a  program  of  fed¬ 
eral,  state  and  local  spending  of  S7  billion  in  the  next 
three  years  for  school  buildings.  About  $1.1  billion 
would  come  from  the  Federal  government  —  and  all 
but  $220  million  would  be  in  the  form  of  loans,  rather 
than  grants-in-aid,  to  State  School  Building  Agencies. 

'  The  President’s  proposal  was  presented  in  a 

^  special  message  February  8.  Senator  H.  Alexander 

Smith  and  Representative  Peter  Frelinghuysen,  -both 
of  New  Jersey,  introduced  bills  in  the  Senate  and 
House  which  would  implement  the  proposal.  It  has 
met  with  widespread  opposition  from  educators,  and 
from  many  Congressmen  and  private  organizations  as 
^  being  inadequate  and  cumbersome.  Dr.  Edgar  Fuller, 
^  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
^  School  Officers,  said  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  on  February  18 
that  “no  less  than  40’’  of  the  State  educational  chiefs 
'  would  agree  to  “throw  out  the  Administration  bill.” 
*  (2)  Senator  Lister  Hill,  Chairman  of  the  Labor  and 

’  Public  Welfare  Committee,  has  introduced  two 

education  bills  this  Congress.  S.  5  would  appropriate 
S500  million  for  direct  Federal  aid  for  each  of  the  next 
two  years. 

S.  772  is  the  reintroduced  “oil  for  education”  pro- 
a  posal,  which  passed  the  Senate  in  1953  by  a  45-37 
3  vote,  but  was  eliminated  in  a  Senate  House  confer- 
0  ence.  (The  Senate  vote  to  accept  the  conference  de¬ 


cision  was  45-43.)  The  Senator’s  original  oil  for  edu¬ 
cation  proposal  was  an  amendment  to  a  bill  establish¬ 
ing  federal  control  over  the  oil  and  mineral  resources 
of  the  outer  continental  shelf.  The  amendment  would 
have  provided  the  revenues  from  these  resources  for 
national  defense  during  emergencies,  but  otherwise 
for  a  grant-in-aid  education  program. 

Another  bill,  S.  686,  introduced  by  Senator  McClel¬ 
lan  of  Arkansas  for  himself  and  23  other  Senators, 
would  direct  Congress  to  appropriate  for  school  con¬ 
struction  as  much  as  is  needed  for  as  many  years  as 
necessary.  No  ceiling  is  placed  on  the  appropriations. 

Segregation  Issue  May  Prove  Stumbling-Block 

(3)  There  are  many  who  favor  federal  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation  on  principle,  but  fear  the  possible  re¬ 
lationship  of  such  a  program  to  racial  integration. 
The  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  on  the  one  hand,  has  urged  that 
“such  aid  be  granted  only  if  the  states  receiving  as¬ 
sistance  agree  to  operate  the  schools  on  a  non- 
segregated  basis.” 

Dr.  Edgar  Fuller,  mentioned  above,  said  “you  can¬ 
not  put  a  rider  on  a  bill  like  this  and  reform  a  whole 
social  system  that  is  going  to  take  generations  to 
reform.”  He  went  on  to  express  the  fear  that  chances 
for  passage  of  school  aid  legislation  would  be  seri¬ 
ously  hurt  by  such  an  attempt. 

In  1948  and  again  in  1949  Senators  Taft  and  Hill 
sponsored  a  bill  providing  $300  million  a  year  for 
federal  grants-in-aid  to  education,  which  passed  the 
Senate  by  substantial  margins.  These  bills  were  de¬ 
feated  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  largely  on  the 
issue  of  whether  church  schools  should  be  included. 
(The  FCNL  position  has  been  that  federal  aid  on  the 
primary  and  secondary  level  should  be  limited  to 
public  schools.)  Now  once  again  strong  support  is 
mobilizing  for  aid  to  education  of  some  type  —  but 
this  year  the  segregation  issue  may  be  a  major 
stumbling-block. 

(4)  There  is  also  a  body  of  opinion  which  feels 
that  any  federal  aid  to  education  would  under¬ 
mine  local  initiative  and  would  inevitably  lead  to 
federal  domination  of  educational  facilities.  The 
President  himself  took  this  view  to  a  large  extent  in 
1949,  when  he  was  President  of  Columbia  University. 
Some  maintain  that  any  aid  in  any  form  whatsoever 
is  unconstitutional. 

The  Development  of  Federal  Aid  to  Education 

The  idea  is  not  a  new  one.  As  early  as  1787,  Congress 
declared  its  interest  and  encouragement  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation.  According  to  the  V/orld  Almanac,  a  total  of  98.1 
million  acres  has  been  granted  to  the  states  for  common 
schools,  higher  education,  and  agricultural  colleges.  Here 
are  some  of  the  legislative  milestones: 

1 787  -  Northwest  Ordinance  —  Congress  declared  "schools  and 
the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged",  and 
•  set  aside  640  acres  in  each  township  of  the  territory  for 

educational  use. 

1862  -  Morrill  Act,  providing  grants  of  land  to  each  state  for  the 
establishing  of  agricultural  "land-grant"  colleges. 

1867  -  Establishment  of  "Department  of  Education",  later  became 
Office  of  Education  under  Interior  Department  and  then  un¬ 
der  Federal  Security  Agency,  which  is  now  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

1917  -  Smith-Hughes  Act  —  first  program  of  federal  grants-in-aid  — 
to  promote  vocational  education  in  the  public  schools. 

1940  -  Lanham  Act  authorizing  federal  emergency  aid  for  school 
construction,  primarily  in  defense  areas. 


1946  -  National  School  Lunch  Act. 

1950-  Federal  payments  for  maintenance  and  operating  cost  of 
schools,  and  for  school  construction,  in  areas  overbur¬ 
dened  by  increased  enrollment,  due  to  Federal  activities 
in  the  area. 

What  are  the  Needs? 

Educators  and  others  seem  agreed  that  the  President’s 
figures  (quoted  from  an  Office  of  Education  survey)  accu¬ 
rately  reflect  minimum  needs: 

(1)  a  deficit  of  more  than  300,000  classrooms  —  resulting 
from  low  levels  of  construction  during  the  war  years; 

(2)  a  minimum  need  for  50,000  new  classrooms  a  year  (in 
addition)  to  keep  up  with  mounting  enrollments. 

These  classrooms  are  needed  for  the  1.3  million  new 
students  this  year  —  and  for  the  9.5  million  additional  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  now  in  obsolete  or  overcrowded  schools.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  about  $12  billion;  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  reports  that  local  school  districts  can  provide 
only  about  $5.5  billion  of  this  amount. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  in  1951  57.2% 
of  educational  costs  were  being  supplied  from  local  taxes, 
39.7%  from  state  governments,  and  3*1%  from  the  Federal 
Government.  The  picture  would  therefore  seem  somewhat 
grim  in  terms  of  the  ability  of  local  communities  who  get 
most  of  their  revenues  from  property  taxes,  to  take  on  a 
greater  share  of  paying  for  education.  However,  43%  of 
Federal  revenues  come  from  individual  income  taxes,  which 
are  more  nearly  based  on  ability  to  pay.  Many  states  now 
have  income  taxes  also. 

Just  What  did  the  President  Propose? 

There  were  four  specific  recommendations  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  address.  First,  he  recommended  that  the  Federal 
government,  cooperating  with  the  several  states,  be  author¬ 
ized  to  purchase  school  bonds  by  local  communities.  He 
asked  $750  million  to  be  used  on  a  loan  basis  for  a  four 
year  period. 

Second,  he  suggested  that  the  Federal  government 
"share  with  the  States  in  establishing  and  maintaining  for 
state  school  building  agencies  an  initial  reserve  fund.’’ 
The  agency  —  cooperating  with  state  educational  authori¬ 
ties  —  would  issue  and  sell  bonds  and  would  then  build 
schools  for  lease  to  local  authorities.  Rental  fees  would 
cover  both  payments  and  interest  fees,  and  eventually  re¬ 
payment  of  state  and  federal  investment,  so  that  local 
authorities  could  then  take  title  to  school  property. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposal,  coupled  with  the  first,  is 
to  overcome  state  and  local  limitations  on  total  amount  of 
indebtedness  which  they  may  incur  —  and  to  make  state  fi¬ 
nancing  feasible  by  cushioning  the  cost  over  a  period  of 
time  through  federal  backing.  The  amount  proposed  for 
such  loans  is  $6  billion. 

Third,  the  President  proposed  outright  grants-in-aid  to¬ 
talling  $200  million  to  meet  specific  urgent  situations 
where  the  school  districts  cannot  finance  the  total  con¬ 
struction  through  a  borrowing  or  rental  arrangement.  The 
State  would  have  to  certify  such  financial  inability,  as  well 
as  the  urgency  of  the  needs. 

Fourth,  the  proposal  calls  for  an  appropriation  of  $20 
million  to  furnish  one  half  the  administrative  costs  of  state 
programs  designed  to  overcome  obstacles  to  local  financ- 
ing. 

Thus  the  plan  calls  for  $6.75  billion  for  loans  to  back 


long-range  local  financing  of  school  construction  and  $220 
million  grants.  The  plan  does  not  attempt  to  deal  with 
other  deficiencies  in  the  current  educational  picture,  like 
training  programs  to  meet  the  current  teacher  shortage,  or 
raises  in  teacher’s  salaries. 

Pros  and  Cons  of  the  Plan 

Mrs.  Hobby,  in  praising  the  President’s  plan,  said  that 
it  offers  the  "fastest  possible  method’’  of  building  school- 
houses.  Commissioner  Brownell  added  that  the  plan  was 
"flexible  enough’’  to  meet  the  very  diverse  needs  of  the 
nation’s  63,000  school  districts. 

Senator  Frederick  Payne  of  Maine  testified  February  18 
in  support  of  the  White  House  plan,  adding  that  such  a 
school  agency  works  well  in  his  state,  one  of  the  four  that 
has  them.  Under  questioning,  however,  he  admitted  that 
the  amount  for  direct  funds  might  not  be  enough. 

The  National  Education  Association,  however,  charac¬ 
terized  the  program  as  providing  "too  little  aid  and  too 
much  control",  and  went  on  to  say  that  the  proposal  has 
"raised  false  hopes".  Another  fear  expressed  has  been 
that  the  plan,  which  would  by-pass  State  Boards  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  would  be  subject  to  political  abuse. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Committee,  Dr.  Edgar  Fuller 
of  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  condemned  the 
plan  as  a  "banker’s  bill. ..written  in  the  tone  of  a  mortgage 
banker  lending  money  to  a  pauper.”  He  added: 

"IVe  ask  that  the  Federal  Government  supply  funds  to 
assist  in  constructing  schools,  not  legal  and  financial  red 
tape  to  burden  the  poorest  school  districts  and  to  relegate 
them  alone  among  the  major  public  services  to  local  proper¬ 
ty  taxes  for  their  financial  support. 

”We  ask  that  it  supply  these  funds  to  the  extent  of  one- 
third  or  one-half  of  the  cash  grants  for  highway  construction 
during  the  next  ten  years.  If  the  Federal  budget  can  pro¬ 
vide  a  billion  dollars  a  year  for  roads,  it  can  provide  half 
that  amount  for  schools." 

Legislative  Developments 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  un¬ 
der  the  Chairmanship  of  Senator  Hill,  completed  hearings  on 
five  proposals  (including  the  two  proposals  of  Senator  Hill, 
and  the  one  by  Senator  McClellan  and  others,  discussed 
above)  on  January  31-  Hearings  were  reopened  in  February, 
after  the  President’s  message,  and  concluded  on  February 
21. 

The  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  announc¬ 
ed  February  24  that  hearings  will  be  held  in  the  near  future 
on  various  proposals  for  federal  aid  to  education. 

Debate  in  Congress  will  probably  center  on  (1)  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  a  loan  plan  such  as  the  President’s,  and  out¬ 
right  grants-in-aid,  and  (2)  the  question  whether  Federal 
funds  should  go  to  states  with  segregated  schools,  in  the 
light  of  last  year’s  Supreme  Court  decision  declaring  segre¬ 
gation  a  denial  of  equal  rights  under  the  law,  and  hence 
unconstitutional. 

The  following  Senators  are  on  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare  Committee:  Hill  (Ala.),  Chairman,  Murray  (Mont.), 
Neely  (W.Va.),  Douglas  (111.),  Lehman  (N.Y.),  Kennedy, 
McNamara  (Mich.),  Smith  (N.J.),Ives  (N.Y.),  Purtell  (Conn.), 
Goldwater  (Ariz.),  Bender  (Ohio),  and  Allott  (Col.).  Con¬ 
gressman  Graham  A.  Barden  of  North  Carolina  is  Chairman 
of  the  twenty-nine  member  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 
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NO  COMPULSORY  RESERVE!  NO  UMTI  NO  DRAFT  EXTENSION! 


H. R.  300  5,  a  bill  extending  the  draft  for  four  more  years  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  394  to  4. 

Hearings  are  now  being  hdd  on  H.R.  2967,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  modified  UMT  and  compulsory 

Reserve.  Army  leaders  want  both  the  continuation  of  the  draft  and  the  UMT-Compulsory  Reserve 

System. 

I.  Write  now  to  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  urging  them  to  vote  against  the  UMT- 
Compulsory  Reserve  plan. 

2.  Write  also  to  your  Senators  opposing  draft  extension  and  the  UMT-Reserve  plan. 

3.  Bring  a  delegation  to  Washington  during  the  next  two  or  three  weeks,  persons  from  farm,  edu¬ 
cational,  labor  organizations  and  other  churches  as  well  as  those  who  are  Friends,  to  talk 
over  these  questions  with  your  Congressman  and  Senators. 

4.  Help  to  inform  the  public  by  writing  letters  to  your  local  newspapers.  By  and  large  the  general 
public  has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  weigh  all  the  considerations  in  this  proposed  expansion 
of  military  control. 

5.  Write  to  the  House  Armed  Services  Sub-Committee  which  is  holding  hearings  on  the  UMT- 
Reserve  Bill: 

Overton  Brooks,  La.,  Chairman 


Philip  Philbin,  Mass. 
Arthur  Winstead,  Miss. 
Melvin  Price,  Ill. 

0.  C.  Fisher,  Texas 


Victor  Wickersham,  Okla. 
Lester  Hoi tzm an,  N.  Y. 
Leroy  Johnson,  Calif. 
Walter  Norblad,  Ore. 


James  E.  VanZandt,  Penna. 
James  P.  S.  Devereux,  Md. 
William  G.  Bray,  Ind. 

Frank  C.  Osmers,  Jr.,  N.  J. 


HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  CONSIDERING  COMPULSORY  RESERVE  AND  UMT  PLAN  -  H.R.  2967 


Two  bills  are  now  before  Congress  —  H.R.  300  5 
for  a  four-year  extension  of  the  Selective  Service 
draft,  and  11. R.  29  67  for  a  National  Reserve  plan. 
Together  they  would  provide  for  military  indoctrina¬ 
tion  and  military  control  over  the  lives  of  most 
physically  fit  young  men  for  a  total  period  of  8  to  10 
years.  These  measures  would  extend  into  peacetime 
in  America  the  European  system  of  compulsory  military 
service. 

The  draft  extension  measure  has  already  passed 
the  House.  The  Reserve  and  modified  UMT  bill  is 
before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
where  hearings  have  been  going  on  since  February  8. 

Opposition  witnesses  are  scheduled  to  begin 
testifying  February  28,  and  present  indications  are 
that  the  opposition  witnesses  will  be  rushed  through 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  blitz  in  draft  extensioii 
hearings.  This  Committee’s  stifling  of  real  discus¬ 
sion  and  examination  of  the  material  and  viewpoints 
presented  by  non-governmental  witnesses  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  feature  of  the  military  drive  now  on  for  compulsory 
control  over  America’s  young  manhood. 

What  the  New  Program  Means: 

1.  The  idea  that  this  compulsory  military  program 
is  what  the  United  States  needs  for  security  tends  to 
undermine  the  more  fundamental  task  of  removing  the 
causes  of  war. 

2.  This  is  a  permanent  program:  there  is  no 
terrrination  date  for  the  compulsory  Reserve;  none 
for  the  UMT  structure  —  only  the  voluntary  UMT  en¬ 
listment  6-months  trainee  clause  has  a  four-year 
termination  date. 


3.  Only  the  Army  wants  this  compulsory  program; 
the  other  services  give  only  token  support,  have  no 
intention  of  using  it  now.  The  Army  admits  that  its 
present  Reserve  program  has  failed  conspicuously 
in  ways  which  this  bill  cannot  remedy. 

Howard  W.  Young,  Captain,  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  has 
written  in  Parade,  February  20,  19  5  5,  (carried  by  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times-Herald  and  other  news¬ 
papers)  that  “No  matter  what  Congress  does  to  the 
National  Reserve  program,  the  problem  still  boils 
down  to  one  of  good  training  and  voluntary,  enthusi¬ 
astic  participation.’’ 

4.  This  is  a  plan  for  compulsory  military  in¬ 
doctrination  of  practically  every  able-bodied  young 
man  for  a  period  from  8  to  10  years. 

5.  With  the  compulsory  Reserve,  sanctions  will  be 
applied  to  coerce  men,  even  those  with  two  years 
Army  service  behind  them,  to  train  and  drill  for  six 
more  years. 

6.  The  influence  of  the  Defense  Department  will 
penetrate  into  thousands  of  additional  communities  as 
armories  and  other  facilities  are  built,  and  thousands 
more  Army  officers  are  assigned  to  train  Reserve 
units. 

7.  The  additional  expenses  may  rise  to  3  billion 
dollars  a  year  by  1959. 

8.  The  World  War  II  type  of  conflict  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  again,  even  though  the  utility  of  a  massive 
Reserve  is  increasingly  reduced  as  military  strategy 
is  more  and  more  based  on  reliance  upon  atomic 
weapons.  (See  article  “Our  Point  of  No  Return’’  in 
the  Reporter  magazine,  Fdaruary  24,  1955.) 


What  H. R.  2967  Provides 

This  bill  would  amend  three  previous  military 
Acts.  The  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act  of  1951  would  be  amended  to  provide; 

(a)  A  fixed  8-year  military  obligation  for  youths 
including  at  least  two  years  active  service  and  the 
remainder  in  the  Ready  or  Standby  Reserve. 

(b)  A  now  UMT  program, in vol  ving  a  10-year  military 
obligation  under  which  boys  under  19  may  volunteer, 
within  quota  limits,  for  6-months  training  followed  by 
a  compulsory  period  of  9*{,  years  in  the  Ready  Reserve. 
Failure  to  fulfill  reserve  training  would  make  the 
UMT  volunteer  subject  to  induction  for  another  18 
months  active  service,  so  the  United  States  would  be 
instituting  the  idea  of  drafting  men  into  the  Army 
as  punishment.  If  the  quota  limit  is  not  filled  by 
volunteers,  draftees  may  be  assigned  to  this  new  UMT 
program. 

(c)  Should  recruitment  efforts  by  the  states  for  their 
National  Guard  and  Air  National  Guard  fail  to  procure 
the  necessary  number  of  volunteers,  two  year  draftees 
may  be  assigned  by  federal  authorities  to  these  pro¬ 
grams,  provided  state  authorities  request  it. 

The  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952  would  bo 
amended  to  provide; 

(a)  For  expansion  of  the  present  reserve  training 
system  to  include  an  immediately  available  active 
force  known  as  the  Ready  Reserve,  and  an  inactive, 
selectively  callable  group  known  as  the  Standby 
Reserve,  both  groups  to  be  composed  of  men  with 
military  reserve  obligations. 

Standby  reservists  would  take  no  active  drill  or 
training  and  would  be  men  who  had  completed  stated 
periods  of  military  duty  and  reserve  training  require¬ 
ments  or  had  spent  5  or  more  years  in  active  military 
duty;  they  would  be  subject  to  selective  recall  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency  declared  by  Congress. 

(b)  Ready  reservists  would  be  subject  to  continued 
reserve  training  activity  of  a  maximum  of  48  periods 
of  satisfactory  drill  plus  6  weekend  assemblies  and 
17  days  of  active  summer  camp  training,  or  30  days 
active  training  if  the  prescribed  amount  of  drill  duty 
has  not  been  performed  during  the  year.  Other  than 
honorable  discharge  may  be  given  men  who  fail  to 
participate  in  reserve  training. 

T}\e  National  Defense  Act  of  1920  would  be  amend¬ 
ed  to  provide  that  a  state  may  sot  up  non-federally 
recognized  organized  militia  for  its  own  use,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  federally  recognized  National  Guard,  Air 
National  Guard,  and  the  Naval  Militia.  The  new  mili¬ 
tia  would  be  composed  of  any  men  not  eligible  for  ac¬ 
tive  duty  or  for  the  reserves. 

H.R.  2967  Virtually  Means  Universal  Military  Training 

This  bill  is  a  hodge-podge  of  military  ideas.  The 
draft  would  be  used  to  spur  men  to  volunteer  in  the 
Army  for  three  years  or  in  the  Navy  or  Air  Force  for 
four  years  and  then  go  into  a  compulsory  Reserve  for 
the  remainder  of  eight  years.  The  other  choices  for  a 
young  man  include;  enlisting  for  the  6  months  UMT 
training  plus  91^  years  in  the  Reserve; or  waiting  to  be 
drafted  for  two  years  into  the  Army  plus  six  more 
years  in  the  Reserve;  or  volunteering  directly  in  the 
Guard  or  Reserve. 

Thus  the  only  really  voluntary'  part  is  the  first 
decision  as  to  which  branch  of  service  he  would  go 
into.  Most  of  the  churches,  farm,  labor  and  educa¬ 
tional  organizations  have  gone  on  record  against 


universal  military  training  or  peacetime  conscription.  !■ 
Yet  this  practically  amounts  to  permanent  universal  tl 
military  training.  m 

Who  Wants  This  Program? 

As  far  as  the  draft  is  concerned,  mainly  the  Army, 
since  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  are  relying  on  volun¬ 
teers  and  then  on  their  voluntary  reserves.  Neither  r( 
the  Navy  or  Air  Force  look  upon  the  6  months  training  m 
program  as  of  very  much  military  value.  They  prefer  R 
at  least  4  year  enlistments.  The  modified  UMT  pro-  a 
gram  is  a  compromise  with  the  American  Legion  and  y 
other  like-minded  groups  which  have  wanted  a  univer-  m 
sal  compulsory  system  of  training  for  every  young  man.  1 
Failing  to  get  an  overall  universal  training  progratr  tc 
enacted,  these  groups  have  been  inclined  to  support  e 
a  pilot  UMT  program  that  could  be  expanded  into  a  tl 
universal  program. 

What  Additional  Cost  Will  This  UMT-Reserve  Program 
Entail?  P 

We  haven’t  been  told  for  sure.  The  estimated  cost  ^ 
for  the  6  months  UMT  training  of  100,000  men  annually  ^ 
is  .$250,000,000,  whicli  includes  the  trainer  and  ^ 
su[)port  cost  of  ^5,000,000  for  the  Active  Forces  to  ^ 
give  them  training.  This  is  $2500  per  man  for  six  ^ 
months.  Compare  this  cost  with  the  cost  of  a  year  in  ^ 
a  good  college.  \ 

For  the  fiscal  year  19  56  the  cost  of  training  the 
Reserve  Forces  is  estimated  at  $981,000,000.  The  p 
hard-pressed  teachers  and  parents  of  more  than  30.2 
million  children  have  been  trying  to  get  a  bill  through 
this  Congress  to  appropriate  $1,000,000,000  or  more 
for  drastically  needed  school  rooms  to  take  care  of  ^ 
the  influx  of  war  baby  children. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  estimates  that  it  will 
cost  $597,000,000  during  the  next  four  years  for  new 
armories,  weekend  and  summer  camps  and  other  new 
facilities  to  carry  out  the  UMT-Reserve  plan.  Com¬ 
pare  this  with  the  estimates  of  the  Office  of  Education 
that  expenditures  for  construction  in  all  the  colleges 
and  institutions  of  higher  learning  was  $621,000,0(9 
in  the  fiscal  year  1953-54. 

Cost  estimates  for  the  military  manpower  program 
have  been  meager  in  the  prqjareo  testimony  and  the 
hearings  sc  far.  That  this  program  might  cost  3 
billion  additional  dollars  by  1959  is  figured  this  way:  r 
(1)  Present  reserves  cost  about  $700  per  active  man-  t 
year.  The  proposed  Ready  Reserve  of  3,000,000  a 
would  cost,  with  present  program  and  materiel  about  p 
$1,650,000,000  more  than  is  now  being  spent;  but  the  c 
Army  promises  a  much  improved  program  with  more  t 
modem  equipment  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  i 
to  raise  this  additional  cost  to  2  billion  dollars.  (2)  f 
UMT  program  for  100,000  men  is  estimated  to  cost  I 
$250,000,000  for  the  first  year,  or  $2500  per  man.  ) 
To  take  up  the  suqilus  in  the  manpower  pool,  as 
recommended  by  Defense  Department,  Selective 
Service  and  National  Security  Training  Commission 
spokesmen,  might  require  training  more  than  300,000 
men  by  1959.  These,  plus  the  cost  of  increased 
facilities,  would  bring  the  UMT  expense  to  1  billion 
doll  ars. 

All  expenditures  on  public  schools,  enrolling  more 
than  30  million  children,  is  estimated  at  9‘{.  billion 
dollars,  including  construction,  for  the  school  year 
1953-54.  Compare  also  the  cost  estimates  of  the 
reserves  and  UMT  program  of  3  billion  dollars  by 


1959  with  the  total  gross  endowment  for  colleges  in 
the  United  States  of  5^  billion  dollars  —  an  endow¬ 
ment  which  has  been  built  up  slowly  over  the  past 
three  centuries. 

This  Program  Is  Universal 

The  total  military  manpower  program  provides  for 
regular  Armed  Forces  of  not  less  than  2,850,000 
men,  for  a  Ready  Reserve  of  3  million,  and  a  Standby 
Reserve  of  2  million.  Thus  roughly  8  million  men 
are  to  be  continuously  enrolled.  Now  the  number  of 
youths  becoming  18  years  old  and  physically  fit  for 
military  duty  is  estimated  to  rise  from  910,000  in 
1956,  to  970,000  in  1959.  In  the  context  of  the  8 
to  10  year  obligation,  this  means  arithmetically  that 
every  ablebodied  young  man  would  be  needed  to  fill 
the  ouotas  contemplated. 

No  Mon  Should  Escape 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  National  Reserve 
Plan  (Proposed)  it  says  of  the  UMT*Reserve  pro¬ 
visions,  .  .direct  procurement  for  the  Reserve 
Forces  provides  a  means  of  insuring  that  the  man¬ 
power  pool  does  not  increase  to  a  point  where  some 
men  might  escape  military  service  by  passing  the 
age  of  military  liability  without  being  called  upon 
to  serve.” 

What  About  the  Gallup  Poll? 

'  The  Gallup  Poll,  as  reported  in  the  Washington 
j  Post  and  Times-Uerald  for  February  21  posed  this 
question:  “Would  you  favor  or  oppose  requiring 

’  every  able-bodied  young  man  in  this  country,  when 
®  he  reaches  the  age  18,  to  spend  one  year  in  military 
training  and  then  join  the  reserves?”  In  reply,  the 
.  responses  were  as  follows: 


Natl. 

Men 

Women 

Favor 

73% 

77% 

69% 

Oppose 

22 

20 

25 

No  opinion 

5 

3 

6 

Women  — 

Protestant 

Catholic 

Jewish 

Favor 

70% 

81% 

59% 

Oppose 

24 

17 

31 

No  opinion 

6 

2 

10 

3  In  so  far  as  these  figures  reflect  public  opinion  in 
f.  response  to  a  loaded  question,  they  indicate  a  resigna- 
>'  lion  to  an  alleged  military  solution  for  security,  and 
0  a  lack  of  current  discussion  and  education  on  the 
it  part  of  national  church,  farm,  educational  and  labor 
e  organizations  with  their  constituency,  since  most  of 
e  these  organizations  nationally  have  gone  on  record 
‘d  against  UMT  after  considerable  discussion.  On  the 
2)  part  of  some,  these  percentages  indicate  a  naive  be¬ 
st  lief  that  if  the  home,  church  and  school  in  eighteen 


Army  sergeant  in  an  Army  environment  can  in  six 
months  or  one  year. 

However,  so  far  as  we  know,  whenever  the  public 
has  been  asked  to  choose  between  UMT  and  support 
for  the  United  Nations,  or  disarmament,  or  spending 
the  money  on  schools,  the  majority  response  has  been 
for  these  alternatives  and  against  UMT. 

What  Are  Some  of  the  Objections  to  This  Compulsory 
Reserve-UMT  Plan? 

General  Douglas  Mac  Arthur  in  a  speech  at  Los 
Angeles  on  January  26  urged  our  country  to  “now 
proclaim  our  readiness  to  abolish  war  in  concert  with 
the  great  powers  of  the  world.  .  .Sooner  or  later  the 
world,  if  it  is  to  survive,  must  reach  this  decision. 
The  only  question  is  when?  Must  we  fight  again 
before  we  learn?  W'hen  will  some  great  figure  in 
power  have  sufficient  imagination  and  moral  courage 
to  translate  this  universal  wish  —  which  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  universal  necessity  —  into  actuality?  We 
are  in  a  new  area.  The  old  methods  and  solutions 
no  longer  suffice.  We  must  have  new  thoughts,  new 
ideals,  new  concepts,  just  as  did  our  venerated  fore¬ 
fathers  when  they  faced  a  new  world.  We  must  break 
out  of  the  straight  jacket  of  the  past.  There  must 
always  be  one  to  lead  and  we  should  be  that  one.” 

The  adoption  of  these  compulsory  proposals  would 
be  to  subject  neariy  every  able-bodied  young  man  to 
almost  a  decade  of  weekly  indoctrination  by  the 
military  in  a  program  of  very  doubtful  military  value, 
and  in  an  atmosphere  that  tends  to  be  morally  de¬ 
grading  and  to  be  directed  to  reversing  the  moral 
values  taught  by  the  home  and  church  about  the 
sanctity  of  human  life. 

President  Deane  W.  Malott  of  Cornell  University 
has  written:  “We  in  education  saw  at  first  hand  the 
difficulties  of  the  GIs  in  some  cases  requiring  months 
to  solve,  in  readjusting  to  a  world  where  they  made 
their  own  decisions  and  exercised  their  initiative,  in 
returning  from  the  military  world  where  initiative  often 
brought  disciplinary  penalties,  and  where  doing  what 
one  was  told  so  easily  was  translated  into  the  ha¬ 
bitual  policy  of  doing  as  little  as  possible.” 

The  adoption  of  these  proposals  would  be  to  import 
a  discredited  European  system  of  military  compulsion 
which  has  not  solved  the  problem  of  war  there.  And 
it  would  take  our  minds,  our  men,  and  our  money  off 
the  stupendous  task  of  building  the  institutions  of 
peace,  including  international  disarmament,  and  of 
renouncing  war  which  can  only  be  suicidal.  It  would 
hamper  us  in  using  our  ingenuity  to  help  our  fdlow 
men  all  over  the  worid  help  themselves  and  to  over¬ 
come  the  threat  of  Communist  expansion  and  domina¬ 
tion  by  aiding  in  the  creation  of  a  healthy  economy 
and  society  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  everywhere  in  the 


n.  years  haven’t  made  a  man  out  of  Johnny,  a  hard  boiled  world. 
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S  DRAFT  EXTENSION  RUSHED  THROUGH  HOUSE.  NOW  UP  TO  THE  SENATE. 
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House  Passes  Draft  Extension 

Taking  advantage  of  the  tension  over  Formosa, 


the  last  Newsletter,  only  two  days  of  hearings  were 
scheduled,  with  an  hour  and  a  half  for  the  opposition 


on  military  leaders  in  the  House  rushed  through  H.R. 
(ar  3005,  a  bill  providing  for  a  four-year  extension  of 
he  the  draft  beyond  June  30,  1955,  two  weeks  from  the 
by  day  it  was  introduced  in  Congress.  As  reported  in 


witnesses.  The  printed  hearings  were  not  available 
until  the  night  before  the  vote  was  taken  and  Con¬ 
gressmen  did  not  have  an  opportuniW  to  study  the 
testimoi^  either  for  or  against.  Only  two  hours 


1 


general  debate  was  granted  by  the  Rules  Committee 
plus  opportunity  for  amendments  and  five  minutes  pro 
and  con  on  the  amendments.  The  vote  was  394  ayes, 
and  4  against,  with  36  not  voting.  The  4  who  voted 
against  the  draft  were:  Usher  L.  Burdick  of  North 
Dakota,  Clare  E.  Hoffman  of  Michigan,  Noah  M. 
Mason  of  Illinois  and  VVint  Smith  of  Kansas. 

Two  Year  Limit  Voted  Down 

Representative  Roy  \V.  Wier,  Republican,  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  moved  that  the  extension  be  limited  to  two 
years  and  was  supported  by  Graham  A.  Barden, 
Democrat,  of  North  Carolina.  Dewey  Short,  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  usually  an  outspoken  foe  of  military  conscrip¬ 
tion,  contended  that  among  other  reasons  for  support¬ 
ing  a  four-year  extension,  “it  would  make  unnecessary 
the  passage  of  the  so-called  Universal  Military  Train¬ 
ing  Act.’’  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.,  of  New  York 
replied,  “This  is  a  giveaway  program,  to  give  away 
our  young  people  and  our  homes,  and  a  portion  of  our 
democracy.  .  .  This  is  a  drafting  of  Congress.  If  we 
pass  a  4-year  extension,  it  will  be  drafting  the  85th 
Congress,  and  shackling  public  opinion  that  they 
would  represent  if  they  came  here.’’ 

Overton  Brooks  of  Louisiana  declared:  “This  is 
a  long-term  obligation  and  it  is  going  to  be  with  us 
for  a  long,  long  time.”  The  standing  vote  (as  taken 
by  division)  was  62  for  a  two-year  limitation  and  153 
for  retaining  the  four-year  period. 

Former  Votes  Against  Draft  Extension 

Fourteen  years  of  war  and  cold  war,  plus  the  un¬ 
settled  international  situation  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
plus  the  fear  that  not  extending  the  draft  would  en¬ 
courage  Communist  aggression  has  vastly  weakened 
the  historic  American  opposition  to  military'  compul¬ 
sion.  Some  of  the  previous  House  votes  against  the 
draft  were: 

1.  The  original  Selective  Training  and  Service 
Act,  September  14,  1940,  124  votes  against,  233  for. 

2.  Extension  of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  August 
12,  1941,  202  against,  203  for. 

3.  Extension  of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  June 
25,  1946,  110  against,  259  for. 

4.  Passage  of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act,  June  7,  1951,  41  against,  339  for.  (This 
law  extended  Selective  Service  for  4  years.)  This 
was  during  the  Korean  War. 

5.  A  Bill  to  actually  launch  Universal  Military 
Training  was  recommitted  to  the  House  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee  and  killed,  March  4, 1952,  by  a  vote  of 
236  for  recommittal,  162  against  recommittal. 

Senate  Timetable  Not  Clear 

The  present  disposition  in  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  is  to  wait  until  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  acted  on  the  Reserve  and  UMT 
bill  and  then  perhaps  to  consider  draft  extension  and 
the  UMT-Reserve  plan  together  if  the  latter  bill  pass¬ 
es. 

Arguments  for  the  Draft  Extension 

Said  Carl  Vinson,  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  the  House  debate  on  February 


8:  “The  situation  in  the  world  today  is  one  that  calls 
for  sacrifice,  courage,  and  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people.  We  are  faced  with  the  in¬ 
evitable  requirements  of  maintaining  an  Army,  a  Navy, 
an  Air  Force,  and  a  Marine  Corps,  for  the  indefinite 
future,  of  not  less  than  2,850,000.  Recently  the 
President,  in  a  message  to  the  Congress,  stated  that 
we  could  probably  attain  a  force  of  V/y  million  persons 
in  our  Armed  Forces  by  volunteer  means,  but  that  was 
a  maximum.  .  .  To  maintain  an  Armed  force  of  a 
strength  of  2,850,000  through  fiscal  1959,  with  1 
million  of  these  men  in  the  Army  will  require  ap¬ 
proximately  670,000  24-month  inductees,  or  an  average 
of  14,000  inductees  monthly.  In  addition,  the  Armed 
Forces  will  need  approximately  2,100,000  voluntary 
enlistments  during  this  same  4-year  period.’’ 

Financial  Cost  of  Selective  Service 

Vinson  continued,  “.  .  .  In  World  War  II,  from 
November  of  1940  to  March  31  of  1947,  when  the 
Selective  Service  Act  of  World  War  II  expired, 
10,022,367  men  were  inducted;  and  under  the  present 
law,  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948,  now  known 
as  the  Universal  Training  and  Service  Act,  we  have 
inducted  1,9  66,526  men  up  to  January  1,  1955. 

“So  the  Nation  has  lived  with  the  present  form  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  almost  continuously 
since  September  16,  1940.  .  . 

“I  think  you  would  be  interested  to  know  that  as 
of  December  31,  1954,  there  were  3,951  local  boards, 
9  2  appeal  boards,  and  28  panels,  throughout  the 
United  States  and  our  Territories.  And  while  there 
were  7,195  employees  who  received  compensation, 
there  were  39,793  patriotic  citizens  contributing  their 
time  to  the  Selective  Service  System  without  com¬ 
pensation  from  the  Government.  Insofar  as  the  costs 
of  administration  are  concerned,  I  think  you  would  be 
interested  to  know  that  since  June  24,  1948,  up  to 
January  1,  1955,  the  Selective  Service  System  has 
cost  $185,194,931;  in  other  words,  the  Selective 
ServiceSystem  has  operated  at  a  costof  approximately 
$100  per  person  inducted.”  (These  figures  are  only 
for  the  administration  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
and  do  not  include  any  of  the  cost  of  training  or 
maintenance  for  the  men  drafted.) 


The  Sword  and  the  Mind 

Edward  R.  Murrow  in  a  recent  broadcast  quoted 
Napoleon  to  the  effect  that  there  are  two  major  forces 
in  the  world  —  the  sword  and  the  mind.  In  the  end, 
the  sword  is  always  beaten  by  the  mind. 


Additional  Material  Available 

•  Packets  containing  additional  material  are  avail-1 
able  from  FCNL  for  one  dollar.  Included  in  these 
packets  is  a  copy  of  “The  Facts  About  the  Pentagon’s 
New  Conscription  Plans”,  an  excellent,  readable 
sourcebook  of  information  in  question  and  answer 
form.  This  pamphlet  is  published  by  the  National 
Council  Against  Conscription,  and  single  copies 
may  be  purchased  for  twenty-five  cents. 
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STILL 


UNIVERSAL  MILITARY 
TRAINING  AND  SERVICE! 


1.  What  the  Pentagon  Really  Wants  3.  No  Value— Except  Indoctrination 


2.  Just  Like  UMTS 


4.  Ten  Years  a  G.l. 


WHAT  THE  PENTAGON  REALLY  WANTS 

Four  years  ago,  when  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948  came  up  for  renewal, 
supporters  of  the  Prussian  notion  that  all  young  men  should  be  conscripted  for  a  period 
of  military  service,  regardless  of  conditions  of  war  or  peace,  were  able  to  write 
into  the  Act  the  principle  of  universal  conscription.  By  the  time  the  specific  proposals 
were  ready  for  putting  the  principle  into  practice,  however,  so  much  opposition 
had  developed  that  Congress  refused  to  approve  them.  Since  then,  consequently,  while 
all  young  men  have  been  requhed  to  register,  and  most  have  been  conscripted, 
the  Act  has  still  functioned  on  the  basis  of  an  emergency  measure,  rather  than  as 
part  of  a  permanent  pattern  of  American  life. 

This  year  the  1951  Act  expires.  In  working  to  get  it  renewed,  the  Pentagon,  the 
American  Legion,  and  other  bitter-end  advocates  of  making  militarism  a  part  of 
the  American  pattern,  are  attempting  once  more  to  get  such  a  pattern  started.  Even 
though  it  is  insignificant  in  size  and  militarily  useless,  they  want  the  pattern 
established  now:  every  American  hoy  conscripted  for  military  training  and  service, 
regardless  of  world  conditions;  every  ahle-hodied  American  hoy  required  to 
give  whatever  service  the  military  demaruls,  and  for  whatever  length  of  time. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  Pentagon  proposes,  in  addition  to  the  conscription  by  which 
it  would  keep  the  Army  up  to  its  authorized  strength,  the  following  provisions: 

1.  Compulsory  reserve  service  of  six  years  for  those  who  have  finished  their 
two-year  draft  period; 

2.  A  limited  group  of  about  100,000  “volunteers”  to  take  six  months  of  training, 
followed  by  9/2  years  of  reserve  duty. 


Permanent 

"Any  new  and  different  program  of  procure¬ 
ment  and  training  for  potential  military  duty 
should  be  embarked  upon  only  if  it  is  expected 
to  continue  for  o  considerable  period  of  time." 

—Committee  on  Manpower  Resources 
for  Notional  Security,  Jon.  8,  1954 


"In  the  cose  of  the  six  months  trainee  ...  we 
con  always  hove  him  called  bock  to  active  duty 
for  on  additional  one  and  one-holf  years  service 
in  the  event  he  foils  to  maintain  proficiency  through 
reserve  troining." 

— Ass't  Defense  Sec'y  Carter  Burgess, 
Army  Navy  Air  Force  Register, 

Dec.  25,  1954 


Compulsory 

"If  on  adequate  number  do  not  volunteer  for 
this  program  (os  on  alternative  to  being  drafted 
into  regular  service)  authority  should  be  given  to 
induct  the  needed  young  men  through  the  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  system." 

—President  Eisenhower 
New  York  Times,  Jon.  14,  1955 


"Physical  training  will  always  hove  to  be  re¬ 
peated  after  the  war  starts,  but  takes  the  least 
time.  Psychological  indoctrination  and  moral  train¬ 
ing  requires  the  longest  time  but  fortunately  it  is 
never  completely  forgotten.'" 

— Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 

House  Comm,  on  Postwar  Military  Policy, 
June,  1945 


AMERICAN  PARENTS  ARE 


JUST  LIKE  UMTS 

Though  this  latter  provision  is  hailed  as  a  “new  idea  to  build  up  the  Reserves,”  it  is, 
as  military  analyst  Hanson  Baldwin  says,  “really  universal  military  training  and 
service  by  another  name.”'  “Few,  if  any,  able-bodied  young  men  would  escape 
military  service  if  the  program  were  adopted,”  said  the  Army  Navy  Air  Force 
Register.'^  It  is,  in  intention,  universal. 

It  is  compulsory.  The  only  thing  “voluntary”  about  it  is  that  at  the  start  up  to  100,000 
young  men  may  volunteer  for  it  as  an  alternative  to  regular  military  service. 

If  too  many  volunteer,  the  surplus  will  be  inducted  into  Army  service  regardless; 
if  too  few  volunteer,  the  necessary  balance  would  be  drafted.  To  refer  to  such  a 
program  as  “voluntarv”  is  ridiculous. 

It  is  permanent.  Though  the  immediate  proposal  is  for  an  Act  that  would  need  to  be 
renewed  in  four  years,  this  is  clearly  no  more  than  a  device  to  attempt  to  disarm 
opponents.  The  very  provisions  of  the  program— eight  to  ten  years  of  active  and  reserve 
service  per  man,  for  example— clearly  indicates  a  permanent  status  for  the 
legislation.  The  President  himself,  in  outlining  the  whole  manpower  program, 
spoke  of  it  as  designed  for  fifty  years.^ 

NO  VALUE-EXCEPT  INDOCTRINATION 

Like  the  various  other  forms  of  UMTS  that  have  been  pushed  by  the  same  groups 
ever  since  1944,  this  has  little  or  no  value  except  to  indoctrinate  youth  with 
military  ways  of  thinking. 

Six  months  of  training,  so  far  as  actual  wartime  usefulness  is  concerned, 
is  valueless  for  several  reasons: 

1.  Modern  weapons  are  so  complex  that  they  cannot  be  mastered  in  a  six  month  period; 

2.  Weapons  and  methods  become  obsolete  so  quickly  that  unless  war  actually 


breaks  out  during  a  man’s  training  period  he  will  have  to  go  through  complete 
retraining  anyway.  Moreover,  modem  wars  are  fought  by  combat  “teams,”  which 
must  be  retrained  in  the  event  of  war. 

3.  Eight  out  of  every  ten  men  in  the  Army  in  actual  wartime  will  perform  other  than 
combat  duties,  for  which  civilian  occupations  ofiFer  far  better  training  than 
the  Army  possibly  can."*  Yet  the  Army  would  spend  huge  sums  training  these  men  for 
combat,  simply  in  order  to  extend  the  power  of  the  military  to  affect  the 
entire  population. 

TEN  YEARS  A  G.l. 

Under  the  new  UMTS -Reserve  proposals,  every  able-bodied  American  youth  would  be 
directly  under  some  degree  of  military  control  for  from  eight  to  ten  of  the  most 
important  years  of  his  life.  His  education,  his  vocation,  his  family  life— all  would  be 
directly  affected  by  decisions  of  military  ofiScers  in  the  Pentagon.  Non-conformity  and 
rebellion,  which  are  the  essence  of  democratic  growth  and  progress,  woidd  be 
stifled  in  a  situation  where  the  non-conformist  could  be  quickly  silenced  or  penalized 
through  the  authority  of  the  military  leadership  to  which  he  must  give  absolute  obedience. 
This  is  the  road  down  which  many  people  before  us  have  gone  to  totalitarianism 
and  war.  However  eloquent  the  disavowals  of  any  such  intent,  it  is  the  way  that 
militarism  can  take  the  United  States,  too. 

iNcu)  York  Times,  Dec.  26,  1954  -Dec.  25,  1954  '^Dec.  16,  1954 

^See  Fact  Folder  1:  “Why  the  Draft  Aot  Should  NOT  Be  Renewed.” 


OPPOSED  TO  UMT 


Indoctrination 

“The  aim  of  an  army  is  to  impose  its  will  upon 
the  enemy.  Before  on  army  con  succeed  in  this 
purpose,  its  leaders  must  first  impose  their  will 
upon  the  men  in  their  organization.  They  must 
mold  the  common  soldiers  and  the  officers  into 
perfect  instruments  for  expressing  the  will  of  the 
leader  .  .  .  the  Army  must  partly  annihilate  and 
partly  ignore  the  soldier's  private  will  .  .  .  The 
aim  of  military  organization  is  to  arrange  things 
in  such  a  manner  that  there  can  never  be  any 
doubt  as  to  who  has  the  right  to  order  whom  to 
do  what." 

^  —Prof.  Willard  Waller,  in 
The  Veteran  Comes  Back 

Citizenship 

“If  we  are  ever  going  to  have  a  citizenship 
worthy  of  the  name  we  have  got  to  develop  self¬ 
starters,  we  have  got  to  develop  initiative,  we 
have  got  to  develop  tolerance.  We  have  got  to 
develop  tolerance  of  listening  to  the  other  man, 
we  have  got  to  develop  sound  judgment,  and  that 
is  not  developed  by  military  training.  The  whole 
military  training  is  based  on  instant  obedience.  A 
man  is  not  allowed  to  think  in  the  Army.  He  is 
expected  to  obey  orders  and  obey  them  right  or 
wrong,  foolish  or  wise,  drunk  or  sober." 

—Col.  John  H.  Gray,  American  Legion, 
Senate  Committee  Testimony. 


“There  is  a  notion  that  forcing  a  man  to  do 
something  against  his  will  somehow  becomes 
democratic  if  aniy  you  force  every  man  to  do  the 
same  thing.  Is  that  true?  Is  slavery  democratic  if 
a  whole  race  is  enslaved  instead  of  only  a  few 
individuals?  Or  prison?  Or  a  labor  camp?  Were 
Hitler's  conscripted  armies  a  sign  of  democracy  in 
action?  Are  the  uniformed  legions  of  the  Soviet 
Union  proof  that  that  nation  really  is  a 
democracy?" 

—The  Facts  about  Compulsory  Military 
Service  and  Democracy,  1952 


"The  perfectly  trained  soldier  is  one  who  has 
had  his  initiative  reduced  to  zero  .  .  .  Unlike  the 
dependent  child,  who  normally  matures  and 
strives  to  break  the  bonds  of  dependency  that 
tie  him  to  his  parents,  the  adjusted  soldier  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  be  a  dependent  of  the  institution." 

—Dr.  August  B.  Hollingshead,  in 
American  Journal  of  Sociology 


"The  Army  forces  every  man  in  it  to  go  back¬ 
ward.  He's  reduced  to  a  boy  of  fifteen  with  a  kind 
of  strict  parental  control." 

—Major  William  Baker,  Chief 
of  Fort  Wright  Neuropsychiatric 
Service,  in  This  Week,  August  12,  1945 


THE  TIME  IS 


This  year  the  stniggle  against  further  militarization  of  our  country  is  on  two  fronts:  the  move  to 
renew  the  present  draft  act,  and  the  effort  to  enact  a  new  version  of  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  plus  a  compulsory  “Reserve”  plan.  Americans  alert  to  the  demands  of  freedom 
need  to  mobilize  their  efforts  against  them  now! 


ORGANIZE 


Many  communities  have  had  Anti-Conscription  Committees  in  past  years.  These  should  be 
reactivated  at  once,  both  to  register  immediate  opposition  to  the  renewal  of  the  present  conscription 
law,  and  to  begin  at  once  to  arouse  public  opinion  against  the  new  version  of  UMTS. 


WRITE 


Letters  to  government  officials  continue  to  be  a  most  effective  way  to  register  opposition 
to  conscription.  Letters  to  editors,  radio  and  TV  commentators,  clergymen,  and  acquaintances  are 
easy  and  inexpensive  ways  of  influencing  public  opinion.  They  are  terribly  needed  to  counteract  the 
costly,  tax-paid  propaganda  the  Army  broadcasts  continuously  through  the  press  and  over  the  air. 


FORUMS 


Encourage  the  organization  of  community  forums  on  conscription,  as  well  as  discussions  in  church. 
Grange,  labor  union  or  PTA.  Write  to  the  National  Council  Against  Conscription  for  help  in 
locating  speakers,  etc. 


MATERIALS 


Be  sure  you  have  the  Conscription  Sourcebook  (“The  Facts  about  the  Pentagon’s  New  Conscription 
Plans”— ^Sc*)  available  for  your  own  use  and  in  the  hands  of  ministers,  editors  and  others  who 
may  have  occasion  to  speak  or  write  on  the  subject. 


Keep  a  supply  of  all  Conscription  FactFolders  (see  complete  list  on  this  page)  on  hand  at  all  times. 
Seek  every  opportunity  to  distribute  these  brief,  informative  folders  wherever  possible. 

Encourage  clergymen  to  include  them  with  church  bulletins,  and  individuals  and  committees 
to  mail  them  widely. 

Order  from 

National  Council  Against  Conscri  ption 

104  "C"  Street.  N.E.,  Washington  2,  D.  C.  •  513  West  166th  Street,  New  York  32,  N.  Y. 


PRINTED  MATERIALS 


Conscription  sourcebook 

"The  Facts  about  the  Pentagon's  New  Conscription  Plans"— o  complete  analysis,  with  45  key  questions  and 
answers,  of  the  Administration's  proposals.  36  pages.  25^ 

Conscription  FactFolders  (Projected) 

Four-page  folders  on  various  aspects  of  the  Conscription— UMT— Reserve  program  proposed  by  the  Pentagon. 

5^  each;  35  for  $1 


1.  Why  the  Draft  Act  Should  NOT  Be  Renewed  7.  Look  at  the  Record— of  Failure 

2.  It's  STILL  UMT(&S)  8.  We  Con  Deal  with  Russia— without  o  Draft 

3.  Universal— Permanent— Compulsory  (o  summary  of  Re-  9.  Indoctrination  and  Regimentation:  Conscription's  Un¬ 
serve  provisions)  holy  Twins 

4.  The  Cose  Against  Peacetime  Conscription  10.  Conscription  and  the  Human  Personality 

5.  The  H-Bomb  and  the  Conscript  Army  1 1 .  Conscription  OR  Disarmament? 

6.  Billion-Dollor  Folly  12.  Conscription's  Casualties 

Miscellaneous 

"How  to  Oppose  Conscription"— suggestions  for  organizing  committees,  writing  letters,  etc.  Free 

"Questions  for  Congressmen"— small  leaflets  with  suggested  questions  to  ask  when  writing  your  Congressman  or 
other  official.  Free 
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of  the 


MTn^^  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 


104  C  STREET,  N.  E. 
WASHINGTON  2,  D.  C 


Annual  Cost  $2 


Editon:  E.  RAYMOND  WiLSON,  WaRREN  GRIFFITHS, 

Betty  Hershberger  Zisk 


SPECIAL  NEWSLETTER 


•how  to  do  it*’ 


MARCH  2t,  1955 


“The  most  powerful  lobby  irj  the  nation  is  you. 

“You  wanted  provision  made  for  the  returning  veterans  of  World  War  II,  and  C  on  gross  enacted 
the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights  in  1944  —  as  it  did  also  the  Korean  G.I.’s  Bill  of  Rights  in  1952. 

“You  were  shocked  at  military  waste  and  inefficiency,  and  Congress  took  steps  toward  unification 
of  the  Armed  Services. 

“Close  contact  between  the  people  and  their  representatives  in  Congress  is  the  key  to  the  success 
of  our  constitutional  democracy.  But  like  any  key  it  must  be  used  to  unlock  doors. 

“When  the  individual  citizen  writes  his  Congressman  he  often  wields  as  much  influence  as  he 
does  when  he  casts  his  vote.” 

—  Former  Congressman  Jacob  Javits  from  New  York  — 
“Let  Your  Congressman  Hear  From  You.” 


THIS  IS  YOUR  “HOW  TO  DO  IT”  NEWSLETTER.  HOW  AND  WHEN  TO  WRITE  TO  YOUR  LEGISLATORS. 
HOW  YOU  AND  YOUR  FRIENDS  CAN  TAKE  ACTION  THROUGH  LETTERS  AND  THROUGH  PERSONAL 
ACTIVITIES.  WE  SUGGEST  THAT  YOU  SAVE  THIS  NEWSLETTER  FOR  USE  THROUGH  THE  YEAR. 


Frequently  we  hear  Representatives  and  Senators 
say  that  not  enough  of  their  constituents  have  writ¬ 
ten  them  on  a  given  subject  to  justify  their  taking  a 
stand!  Yet  how  often  we  as  individuals  shrug  our 
shoulders  and  say  —  “But  I’m  only  one  person  — 
my  opinion  doesn’t  matter.”  But  it  does!  Former 
Congressman  Javits  is  not  alone  in  his  estimate  of 
the  importance  of  the  individual  letter. 

Political  action  is  an  important  way  to  express 
a  religious  concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  fellow- 
men  at  home  and  abroad.  In  an  era  when  government 
has  entered  into  so  many  phases  of  our  lives  — 
through  education,  health,  housing  and  other  activ¬ 
ities,  as  well  as  participation  in  the  humanitarian 
functions  of  the  United  Nations  —  religiously  mo¬ 
tivated  individuals  can  no  longer  ignore  the  part 
that  government  plays.  Our  government  will  only 
be  as  effei  tive  —  and  as  moral  —  as  we  make  it. 

William  Penn  once  said:  “Government  seems  to 
me  a  part  of  religion  itself,  a  thing  sacred  in  its 
institutions  and  ends.”  This  is  more  true  today 
than  ever  before. 

We  are  all  deluged  with  news  from  different 
sources  —  our  radio,  television,  magazines  and 
newspapers.  The  FCNL  Washington  Newsletter  and 


other  similar  news  sheets  from  the  Capital  give  in¬ 
formation  on  the  status  of  a  bill  and  some  of  its 
prospects  —  but  too  often,  because  of  limited  space 
and  time  —  they  fail  to  tell  us  just  what  we  can  do 
about  it.  Information  alone  is  not  enough.  This 
Special  Newsletter,  therefore,  is  intended  to  be  a 
guide  on  “how  to  do  it”,  for  those  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  but  don’t  always  know  what  to  do  about  it. 

THE  TOOLS 

Enclosed  with  this  News¬ 
letter  is  a  copy  of  Register 
^  Christian  Opinion,  a  hand- 

book  on  members  of  Congress 
1 1  and  Congressional  Commit- 

C-fftfiaiMdll  tees.  (Similar  lists  can  be 

obtained  directly  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
tives,  Washington  25,  D.  C.) 

This  listing  can  be  used  in  two  ways.  First,  it 
will  give  you  the  names  of  your  Representative  and 
Senators  —  and  tell  you  on  what  Committees  they 
serve.  (If  you  don’t  know  your  Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict,  consult  your  local  Postmaster  —  or  the  local 
newspaper.)  Second,  it  will  give  you  the  names  of 


members  of  a  particular  committee  which  is  consid* 
ering  a  subject  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Here  is  a  guide  list  to  some  of  the  subjects  be¬ 
fore  Congress,  and  the  Committees  which  usually 
deal  with  them: 

Agriculture  —  House  and  Senate  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittees 

Atomic  Energy  -  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
Bricker  Resolution  -  House  and  Senate  Judiciary 
Committees;  may  also  come  before  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee 

Civil  Liberties  -  House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittees  (wire-tapping;  immunity  legislation); 
House  Rules;  Senate  Rules  and  Administration 
(codes  of  procedure) 

Civil  Rights  —  House  and  Senate  Judiciary  (anti¬ 
lynch  and  anti-poll-tax  laws);  Labor  and  Ednca- 
tion  (FEPC);  Rules  (filibuster  and  procedures) 
Conscientious  Objectors  —  Armed  Services  Commit¬ 
tees;  Judiciary  (on  immigration  matters) 
Disarmament  -  Senate  Foreign  Relations  and  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committees 
Ed  ucotion  -  House  Labor  and  Education  and  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committees 
Foreign  Policy  -  House  Foreign  Affairs  and  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committees 
Health  -  House  P2ducation  and  Labor  and  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committees;  Senate  and 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit¬ 
tees 

Housing  -  House  and  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committees 

Immigration  -  House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tees 

Indians  (American)  -  House  and  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committees;  House  and  Senate 
Judiciary  Committees 

Labor  -  House  Eiducation  and  Labor  Committee; 

Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
Liquor  Advertising  —  House  and  Senate  Interstate 
and  E'oreign  Commerce  Committees 
Military  Affairs  -  Armed  Services  Committees  (con¬ 
scription,  UM  T);  Appropriations  Committees 
(military  aid  and  military  spending) 

Natural  Resources  -  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af¬ 
fairs;  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries;  Sen¬ 
ate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  Senate  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry 

Public  Power  —  House  and  Senate  Interior  and  In¬ 
sular  Affairs 

Refugees  -  House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees; 

House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees 
Statehood  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska  —  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committees 

Technical  Assistance  and  Economic  Aid  —  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees;  House 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committees 

Trade  Policies  -  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee; 
Senate  Finance  Committee 

United  Nations  -  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees;  Senate  F'oreign  Relations  and  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committees 


Once  you  know  (a)  what  committee  is  handling 
the  matter  with  which  you  are  concerned,  and  (b) 
the  membership  of  the  Committee,  all  that  remains 
is  some  knowledge  of  the  timetable  —  xohen  action 
is  needed,  and  when  you  can  he  most  effective. 
Each  bill  or  resolution  introduced  in  the  House  or 
Senate  follows  a  complicated  route  through  commit¬ 
tees  and  hearings  and  debate,  before  it  is  finally 
passed  or  defeated  —  and  there  are  various  points 
along  this  route  where  action  can  reasonably  be 
taken. 

HOW  A  BILL  BECOMES  A  LAW 

A  bill  generally  enacts  a 
specific  measure  into  law  - 
by  setting  up  a  Commission, 
by  appropriating  money,  or  by 
establishing  a  program.  A 
resolution,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  statement  of  opinion  or 
the  expression  of  advice  - 
usually  beginning  “Resolved, 
it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that...’’  It  needs  executive  or  further  legislative 
action  to  take  effect  formally.  A  constitutional 
amendment  is  usually  introduced  in  the  form  of  a 
resolution  —  and  then  awaits  state  action  before 
becoming  law. 

A  bill  is  designated  as  H.R _ _  or  S - ; 

resolutions,  as  H.Resolution _ ,  H. Concurrent 

Resolution _ ,  or  H.  Joint  Resolution _ ,  (and 

similarly  in  the  Senate.)  The  Senate  or  House  Docu¬ 
ment  Room(s),  Washington  25,  D.C.,  will  send  you 
copies  of  bills  free  of  charge,  upon  request.  After 

a  bill  becomes  a  law,  it  is  entitled  Public  Law _ , 

and  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  Document  Rooms. 

t’oRowing  introduction  in  the  House  or  Senate 
by  any  member  of  Congress,  there  are  fourteen  steps 
in  the  process: 

1.  After  introduction  in  the  House  or  Senate,  the 
bill  is  assigned  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

2.  Committee  hearings  are  held.  (Not  all  bills 
are  acted  on,  however,  but  may  be  “shelved”; 
also,  some  bills  may  be  acted  on  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  without  hearings.) 

3.  Committee  reports  bills  out,  favorably  or  un¬ 
favorably. 

4.  Favorably  reported  bill  goes  to  the  Rules 
Committee.  (Here  is  another  place  where  the 
bill  may  be  “shelved’’,  as  the  Rules  Commit¬ 
tee  decides  whether  a  bill  will  be  considered 
by  the  full  body.) 

5.  Bill  is  debated  by  the  House  or  Senate.  (It 
may  bo  defeated  by  a  vote,  or  in  the  Senate 
by  a  “filibuster’’,  or  time-consuming  debate 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  vote.) 

6.  Bill  is  voted  on.  A  “record  vote”  is  one 
where  the  “ayes”  and  “nays”  of  each  man 
voting  are  expressed;  a  “division  vote”, 
“standing  vote”  or  “voice  vote”  are  rougher 
estimates,  where  a  record  for  each  man  is 
not  kept. 

7.  Bill  (if  passed)  is  signed  by  officer  of  House 
or  Senate. 

8.  Bill  goes  to  other  house.  All  appropriations 
bills  originate  in  the  House;  other  bills  may 
begin  in  either  body. 


9.  Same  procedure  through  secoad  body. 

10.  Joint  conference  committee  (made  up  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  both  houses)  if  bill  passes 
second  house  in  different  form. 

11.  Conference  report  voted  on  by  both  House  and 
Senate;  if  they  fail  to  agree,  the  bill  may  re¬ 
turn  to  the  conference  committee  and  come 
back  to  be  voted  on  again. 

12.  Bill  is  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

13.  Bill  goes  to  President  to  be  signed  or  vetoed. 
To  override  a  Presidential  veto,  both  houses 
must  pass  bill  again  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

14.  The  bill  is  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  becomes  an  act. 

WHEN  AND  WHERE  TO  MAKE  CONTACTS 

You  may  want  to  write  to 
your  Representative  or  Sena¬ 
tor  asking  him  to  sponsor  a 
particular  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion.  Or  you  may  want  to 
congratulate  or  criticize  him 
after  he  introduces  a  bill  or 
resolution.  The  latest  time 
to  begin  action  is  while  a  bill 
is  being  considered  by  a  com¬ 
mittee.  Careful  reading  of  a  newspaper  and  informa¬ 
tion  from  a  Washington  organization  (such  as  the 
FCNL  Washington  Newsletter)  is  one  way  to  keep 
informed  on  the  status  of  a  bill,  and  the  committee 
which  is  considering  it.  Write  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  committee  which  has  the  bill  you  are  interested 
in;  give  your  ideas  about  what  you  would  like  to  see 
in  the  bill,  and  what  you  don’t  want  in  it.  Be  sure 
to  send  your  Representative  or  Senator  a  copy  of 
this  letter. 

Over  90  percent  of  all  bills  pass  Congress  in 
the  exact  form  they  are  approved  by  the  Committee. 

Next,  you  may  influence  the  passage  of  a  bill  by 
contacting  your  own  Senator  or  Representative  be¬ 
fore  the  bill  comes  to  the  floor  for  a  vote.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  do  this  too  early,  before  he  has  made  up  his 
mind,  than  too  late. 

How  to  be  Most  Effective 

Surveys  have  shown  that  contacts  with  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  Senators  are  effective  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  order: 

1.  Personal  interview 

2.  A  well-written  letter 

3.  A  “gripe”  letter,  or  one  simply  giving  your 
position 

4.  A  telephone  call  (NA  8-3120,  Washington, 
D.  C.) 

5.  A  telegram 

6.  Resolution  from  a  group 

7.  Postcard 

8.  Petition 

An  effective  personal  appointment  is  difficult  to 

l)ring  about  —  but,  if  successful,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfying  and  rewarding  methods  of  exercising 
citizenship  responsibility.  Congressmen  in  Wash¬ 
ington  are  incredibly  busy,  and  extremely  difficult 
to  see.  Visits  to  Washington  can  be  extremely  use¬ 
ful,  but  they  should  be  a  last  resort  in  a  time  of 
decision  on  a  particularly  vital  issue.  An  even 


better  means  of  arranging  personal  interviews  is  in 
your  own  district  or  state,  during  the  time  that 
legislators  are  home  between  sessions.  A  good  in¬ 
terview  can  be  an  excellent  preliminary  to  continu¬ 
ing  correspondence. 

ON  LETTER  WRITING 

In  the  course  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  year,  you  will  want  to 
use  letters  to  keep  in  touch 
with  your  representatives.  In 
writing  to  your  Congressmen, 
here  are  a  few  rules  you 
should  keep  in  mind: 

1)  If  possible,  your  first 
letter  should  be  of  a 
positive  nature.  Don’t 
forget  that  support  of  a  legislator’s  stand  is 
as  important  as  criticism.  Frequently  he 
needs  encouragement,  particularly  when  he 
has  taken  a  courageous  stand  on  a  controver¬ 
sial  problem.  His  office  keeps  files  of  his 
letters,  and  later  on,  if  you  write  criticizing 
his  stand  on  another  subject,  your  first  letter 
will  indicate  that  you  are  not  simply  “carp¬ 
ing”. 

2)  It  is  better  to  ask  a  question  on  which  you 
want  an  answer  than  to  write  a  “mad”  letter 
of  protest.  Make  it  a  question  that  requires 
more  than  a  yes  or  no  answer. 

3)  Ask  for  a  reply  showing  where  your  Congress¬ 
man  stands  on  a*,  issue.  '»'ou  can  then  pass 
on  your  information  to  otter  voters  in  his 
district. 

4)  Write  about  one  point  only  in  one  letter.  This 
makes  it  easier  for  your  Congressman  to  count 
“for”  or  “against”  on  any  issue;  it  also 
makes  it  harder  for  him  to  avoid  answering 
some  of  your  questions. 

5)  Be  courteous,  respectful,  and  brief. 

6)  Write  useful  letters.  A  well-written  thought- 
ful  letter  in  which  you  tell  your  Congressman 
your  ideas,  and  the  reasons  for  your  viewpoint 
on  a  bill  he  is  considering,  gains  his  atten¬ 
tion  and  respect,  and  often  is  a  real  help  to 
him.  If  you  have  some  special  connection  or 
experience  with  the  subject  under  considera¬ 
tion,  say  so  —  but  with  humility. 

The  letter  may  be  typed  or  handwritten;  use  yuu. 
usual  method  of  letter  writing.  Do  not  use  a  form 
letter  given  to  you  by  a  local  organization;  the 
staffs  of  Representatives  and  Senators  compare 
these  letters,  and  discount  them  accordingly. 

If  you  type  your  letter,  send  a  copy  to  your  local 
newspaper.  Many  of  the  “Letters  to  the  Editors” 
are  shortened  versions  of  just  such  mail  —  and  you 
may  help  others  to  formulate  their  ideas.  Finally, 
you  might  send  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the  city  or 
county  committeeman  in  your  Congressman’s  party. 
Con^essmen  often  check  with  these  men  about 
people  who  write  to  them. 


Write  To  — 

When  a  new  policy  is  under  consideration,  it  is 
often  helpful  to  write  to  the  President  and  to  the 
cabinet  member  whose  department  is  concerned. 
This  should  be  done  before  Congress  considers  the 
matter.  When  the  President  has  requested  Congres¬ 
sional  action  on  a  particular  issue,  it  is  also  a  good 
time  to  make  your  views  known  to  him.  Addresses 
of  some  of  the  people  you  might  write  to  are: 

President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
The  White  House 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles 
Department  of  State 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

When  a  policy  or  issue  takes  the  form  of  a  bill 
ander  committee  consideration,  it  is  useful  to  write 
to  the  committee  chairman,  and  to  the  Senate  or 
House  Majority  Leader.  These  officials  are  listed 
in  Register  Christian  Opinion,  enclosed  with  this 
Newsletter,  (or  obtainable  from  the  Board  of  World 
Peace  of  the  Methodist  Church,  740  Rush  Street, 
Chicago  11,  Illinois,  for  10<t  plus  postage.)  Keep 
this  pamphlet  for  reference  during  the  next  two 
years. 

Write  to  your  Representative  and  Senators  before 
the  final  days  of  debate.  Addresses:  Senate  Office 
Building,  and  House  Office  Building,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 

LETTER-WRITING  ALONE  IS  NOT  ENOUGH 
Action  in  your  own  com¬ 
munity,  among  your  neighbors 
and  friends,  is  frequently 
even  more  important  —  and 
more  effective  —  than  your 
direct  relations  with  Wash¬ 
ington.  Here  are  some  pointers. 

1.  Share  your  opinions  and 
your  news  sources.  Dis¬ 
cuss  with  your  friends  and  your  civic  organiza¬ 
tions  the  issues  about  which  you  are  concerned. 
Pass  on  your  Washington  Newsletter  when  you 
have  read  it;  try  to  interest  others  in  the  FCNL. 

2.  Some  issues  lend  themselves  to  projects  which 
dramatize  your  concern  —  plays,  radio  skits  or 
spot  announcements,  essay  contests,  displays. 
For  example,  in  Princoton,  New  Jerseydisplays. 
the  United  World  Federalists  sparked  an  educa¬ 
tional  campaign  with  petitions  to  Congress, 
taken  about  by  “block  representatives”.  On 
Saturdays  during  the  fall,  a  helicopter,  from 
which  hung  a  dummy  bearing  a  sign  “We  must  all 
hang  together  or  we  will  all  hang  separately”, 
flew  over  the  football  stadium. 

3.  Check  your  community  to  see  what  organizations 
there  are  which  work  on  local  problems.  Consult 
the  PTA,  the  Grange,  the  Farm  Bureau,  the 
Farmer’s  Union,-  the  Urban  League,  and  the 
social  action  committee  of  your  own  Friends 
Meeting  or  church.  Join  one  or  more  of  these 
groups  which  are  dealing  with  the  issues  which 
interest  you. 


4.  Perhaps  you  will  want  to  become  active  in  local 
party  politics.  If  the  “men  in  the  smoke-filled 
rooms”  are  running  your  local  parties,  it  may  be 
because  you  and  your  friends  are  not  assuming 
your  responsibilities. 

5.  Register  and  vote  in  your  party  primaries,  in 
state,  local  and  national  elections,  and  in  the 
election  of  delegates  to  presidential  conventions. 
The  percentage  of  votes  cast  by  those  who  are 
qualified  to  vote  in  the  United  States  is  pitifully 
small. 

6.  Take  part  in  conferences  and  seminars  which 
will  stimulate  your  thinking  on  national  problems. 
(The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 
can  provide  information  on  these  conferences.) 
Interest  a  group  of  your  friends  in  coming  to 
Washington  as  a  delegation  to  see  your  Con¬ 
gressman  and  Senators  at  an  appropriate  time. 

YOUR  OPINION  DOES  COUNT 

Some  of  us  may 
still  feel,  even  after 
Hi  writing  letters  and 

discussing  issues  (or 
NX7W  perhaps  because  we 

have  done  this),  that 
*”  ”  opinion  is  not 

very  effective.  But 
what  is  the  alterna¬ 
tive?  Obviously,  an 
opinion  which  takes  the  form  of  a  gripe  over  the 
back  fence  isn’t  going  to  matter  very  much,  but  an 
intelligently  expressed  statement  to  the  right  per¬ 
sons  might. 

A  few  years  ago,  three  of  the  students  who  came 
to  Washington  for  a  seminar  on  government  visited 
their  Representative,  and  in  an  hour’s  interview 
changed  his  mind  on  the  Universal  Military  Training 
Bill,  by  pointing  out  a  section  he  had  not  read  care¬ 
fully. 

Legislators  sometimes  wait  for  a  clear  expres¬ 
sion  of  public  opinion  before  taking  a  stand.  One 
Senator  has  very  frankly  said  that  he  now  opposes 
a  resolution  he  helped  sponsor,  after  studying  it 
further.  He  has  made  no  public  statement,  however, 
because  he  is  getting  little  mail  on  the  subject. 

Not  every  letter  or  interview  will  net  quick  re¬ 
sults.  Your  vote  in  elections  may  be  on  the  losing 
side  a  large  percentage  of  the  time.  But  in  the  long 
run,  informed  public  opinion  is  important,  effective, 
and  the  very  bulwark  of  our  democracy .  Political 
and  social  action  only  for  the  sake  of  immediate 
goals  can  be  disappointing,  and  sterile.  The  growth 
of  individual  awareness  through  a  religious  concern 
for  others  —  and  the  simultaneous  raising  of  the 
standard  of  government  and  public  life,  in  response 
to  this  individual  awareness  —  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  dynamic  and  vital  factor  in  the  preservation  of  the 
representative  form  of  government.  Popular  govern¬ 
ment  is  not  only  a  right;  it  is  a  challenging  respon¬ 
sibility! 

As  Plato  said  long  ago,  “The  penalty  that  good 
men  pay  for  indifference  to  public  affairs  is  to  be 
ruled  by  evil  men.” 
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